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^diiorinl . 

There  are  certain  very  reliable  indications  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  coming  up  from  many  of  the  counties  of 
this  state.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  visit  schools 
and  school  officers  to  find  that  the  former  are  attain¬ 
ing  measurably  well  the  ends  expected  of  a  well-order¬ 
ed  school,  and  that  there  is  organizing  and  administra¬ 
tive  ability  in  the  latter.  There  are  agencies  that  make 
schools  and  school  systems,  and  many  that  have 
heretofore  proved  powerful  and  efficient  are  now 
being  put  into  active  operation  by  County  Superinten¬ 
dents.  We  have  many  evidences  of  this,  and  shall 
hope  sometime  to  be  able  to  give  more  in  detail  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  work  that  is  being  done.  Some  of  the 
signs  of  progress  come  to  us  through  publications  made 
by  Superintendents  and  County  School  boards.  From 
some  we  have  received  courses  of  study  for  common 
schools  and  rules  and  regulations  for  their  govern¬ 
ment;  from  others  circulars  and  instructions  to  teach¬ 
ers.  Some  of  the  counties  that  seem  to  us  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  special  mention  in  this  connection  are  Gib¬ 
son,  Kosciusko,  Floyd,  Marion  and  DeKalb  There 
may  be  other  counties  that  are  doing  as  well,  but  if  so, 
we  have  no  evidence  of  it.  When  we  have,  they  shall 
receive  honorable  mention.  We  predict  that  the  op¬ 
ponents  to  County  Superintendency  in  these  and  other 
counties,  where  as  eflBcient  work  is  being  done,  will  be 
neither  numerous  nor  powerful.  The  leaven  will  have 
done  its  work. 


If  County  Superintendents  will  see  that  brief, 
pointed  and  readable  reports  of  County  Institutes  and 
other  educational  meetings  are  sent  us,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  publish  them.  These  reports  must,  however,  contain 
something  that  will  be  of  interest  to  a  thoughtful 
reader,  and  not  simply  interesting  to  persons  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  them.  It  is  doubtless  a  source 
of  delight  to  the  unfledged  educator  to  see  his  name  in 


print,  but  a  cheaper  medium  than  the  Educationist 
must  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  We  can  not  afford 
while  publishing  an  educational  iournal  to  be  read  b}' 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  think,  to  devote  even  a  sin¬ 
gle  page,  to  say  nothing  of  eight  or  ten,  to  an  effort  at 
tickling  our  friends.  We  couldn’t  do  it,  though  we  were 
assured  of  being  handsomely  tickled  in  return.  Of  what 
earthly  interest  is  it  to  an  Intelligent  reader  to  be  told 
that  Mr.  So-and-so  acted  as  president,  secretary,  or  critic 
of  an  Institute ;  w'hen  probably  Mr.  S.  had  never  been 
heard  of  before,  and  ten  chances  to  one  never  w’ould  be 
again  ?  Then,  too,  what  interest  has  the  general  public 
in  knowing  that  Prof.  Tom  spent  the  entire  day  with  us, 
and  that  Prof.  Dick  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  in 
the  afternoon,  and  that  Prof.  Harry  presided  over  the 
query  box?  Now  we  submit  in  all  candor  that  reports 
of  Institutes  as  they  are  generally  prepared  are  full  of 
unadulterated  nothingness,  and  are  consequently  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  intelligence  of  our  teachers.  This  disgrace 
is  felt  keenly  by  tliose  who  know  w'hat  the  outside  world 
are  saying  of  us.  Hence  we  say  to  Superintendents,  if 
you  can’t  tell  our  readers  some  of  the  things  that  were 
said,  and  some  of  the  things  that  were  done,  together 
with  the  probable  effect  upon  the  teachers  and  citizens, 

I  don’t  tell  them  anything. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  a  letter  from  our 
State  Superintendent,  which  speaks  in  no  uncertain 
tone,  and  undoubtedly  presents  the  true  status  of  the 
case  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  The  case  is  one  in 
which  a  lady  is  aggrieved  because  a  position  in  a  school 
was  tendered  to  her  on  condition  that  she  should  omit 
devotional  exercises.  The  Superintendent  replies  that 
she  cannot,  as  a  Christian  lady,  accept  the  position 
upon  terms  so  dishonoring  to  God,  her  own  nature  and 
the  profession. 

If  this  lady  feels  it  a  conscientious  duty  to  conduct 
devotional  exercises  in  her  school,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  said  exercises  are  distasteful  to  the  patrons, 
it  is  evident  that  she  is  not  the  proper  person  to  teach 
that  school.  She  should  seek  employment  in  some 
other  society,  where  this  antagonism  between  her  sente 
of  duty  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  does  not  exist. 
It  is  quite  as  evident  also,  that  a  person  who  has  not 
such  conscientious  scruples,  could  accept  the  position 
on  the  terms  proposed,  without  dishonoring  God,  his 
own  nature,  or  the  profession,  and  be  a  Christian  at  the 
same  time.  Neither  the  Bible  nor  stated  devotional 
exercises  are  necessary  to  the  teaching  of  religion  or 
morals  in  our  schools.  In  fact,  they  are  the  very  worst 
appliances  in  such  a  community  as  the  one  here  sup¬ 
posed,  and  such  a  community  needs  most  of  all  a 
Christian  teacher. 

There  is  a  broader  view  to  be  taken  of  religion  than 
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that  which  is  necessarily  connected  with  forms  and  cer¬ 
emonies,  or  books.  That  spirit  that  prompts  one  to 
compel  others  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  is 
not  dissimilar  to  that  which  prompted  the  burning  of 
heretics  in  not  very  olden  times.  We  certainly  want 
none  of  it  in  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools.  The 
truly  Christian  teacher  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  omit  exer- 
cisess  distasteful  to  the  people,  but  he  will  make  him. 
self  a  living  example  of  the  power  of  religion  to  fill 
the  soul  with  love  for  his  fellow  men,  and  will  seek  to 
win  his  pupils  to  the  truth  by  a  pure  and  truthful  life. 
He  will  never  want  for  opportunties  to  present  the 
truths  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  inspire  a  reverence 
for  God,  which,  if  wisely  improved,  will  ere  long  put 
to  shame  all  opposition. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer,  as  they  areoften 
conducted  in  our  schools,  are  a  positive  evil.  They  are 
too  often  a  mere  form,  in  which  the  nobler  feelings  of 
neither  teacher  nor  pupil  are  aroused.  In  such  cases 
they  are  evil,  and  only  evil,  begetting  and  fostering  in¬ 
difference  and  hypocrisy. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  Bible  should  be  read  and 
prayer  offered  in  the  public  schools  depends  upon  two 
things;  first,  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  of 
the  district  upon  the  subject,  and  second,  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  teacher;  and  these  two  conditions 
must  harmonize,  if  good  results  shall  follow. 


We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Education,  or  Pedagogics  as  a  System,  by  Dr.  Karl 
Rosenkranz.  This  book  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid 
to  those  who  are  seeking  for  information  on  the  Science 
of  Teaching.  One  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the 
times,  is  that  so  many  teachers  are  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  their  work,  and  are  reaching  out  after  something 
that  shall  form  a  more  substantial  foundation.  These 
will  find  in  this  book  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  education  in  its  relations  to  the  physical, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  nature  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  as  well  as  in  its  relations  to  the  family,  to  society 
and  to  the  state.  There  is  no  subject  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  profession  of  teaching,  the  principle  of 
which  is  not  thoroughly  discussed  and  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion  reached.  We  select,  at  random,  the  following 
sections  on  the  “  protection  of  the  child  against  temp¬ 
tation,”  to  illustrate  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  thought,  and  the  excellence  of  the  translation. 

“  g  34.  Education  comprehends  also  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  opposites,  authority  and  obedience,  ra¬ 
tionality  and  individuality,  work  and  play,  habit  and 
spontaneity.  If  we  imagine  that  these  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  by  rules,  it  will  be  in  vain  that  we  try  to  restrain 
the  youth  in  these  relations.  But  a  failure  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  particular  is  very  possible  through 
the  freedom  of  the  pupil,  through  special  circum¬ 
stances,  or  through  the  errors  of  the  educator  himself. 
And  for  this  very  reason  any  theory  of  Education  must 
take  into  account  in  the  beginning  this  negative  possi¬ 
bility.  It  must  consider  beforehand  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  pupil  in  all  possible  ways  even  before  they 


surround  him,  and  fortify  him  against  them.  Inten¬ 
tionally  to  expose  him  to  temptation  in  order  to  prove 
his  strength,  is,  devilish ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
guard  him  against  the  chance  of  dangerous  tempta¬ 
tion,  to  wrap  him  in  cotton  (as  the  proverb  says),  is 
womanish,  ridiculous,  fruitless,  and  much  more  danger¬ 
ous;  for  temptation  comes  not  alone  from  without, 
but  quite  as  often  from  within,  and  secret  inclination 
seeks  and  creates  for  itself  the  opportunity  for  its  grat¬ 
ification,  often  perhaps  an  unnatural  one.  The  truly 
preventive  activity  consists  not  in  an  abstract  seclusion 
from  the  world,  all  of  whose  elements  are  innate  in 
each  individual,  but  in  the  activity  of  knowledge  and 
discipline,  modified  according  to  age  and  culture. 

“  If  one  endeavors  to  deprive  the  youth  of  all  free 
and  individual  intercourse  with  the  world,  one  only 
falls  into  a  continual  watching  of  him,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  is  watched  destroys  in  him  all  elas¬ 
ticity  of  spirit,  all  confidence,  all  originality.  The  po¬ 
lice  shadow  of  control  obscures  all  independence  and 
systematically  accustoms  him  to  dependence.  As  the 
tragi-comic  story  of  Peter  Schlemihl  shows,  one  can¬ 
not  lose  his  own  shadow  without  falling  into  the  sad¬ 
dest  fatalities;  but  the  shadow  of  constant  companion, 
as  in  the  pedagogical  system  of  the  Jesuits,  undermines 
all  naturalness.  And  if  one  endeavors  too  strictly  to 
guard  against  that  which  is  evil  and  forbidden,  tbe  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  pupils  reacts  in  deceit  against  such 
efforts,  till  the  educators  are  amazed  that  such  crimes 
as  come  often  to  light  can  have  arisen  under  such  care¬ 
ful  control. 

“  §  35.  If  there  should  appear  in  the  youth  any  de¬ 
cided  moral  deformity  which  is  opposed  to  the  ideal  of 
his  education,  the  instructor  must  at  once  make  in<iuiry 
as  to  the  history  of  its  origin,  because  the  negative  and 
the  positive  are  very  closely  connected  in  his  being,  .so 
that  what  appears  to  be  negligence,  rudeness,  immor- 
rality,  foolishness,  or  oddity,  may  arise  from  some  real 
needs  of  the  youth  which  in  their  development  have 
only  taken  a  wrong  direction. 

“  §  36.  If  it  should  appear  on  such  examination  that 
the  negative  action  was  only  a  product  of  willful  igno¬ 
rance,  of  caprice,  or  of  arbitrarine.ss  on  the  part 
of  the  youth,  then  this  calls  for  a  simple  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  educator,  no  reason  being  a.s- 
signed.  His  authority  must  be  sufficient  to  the  pupil 
without  any^reason.  Only  when  this  has  happened 
more  than  once,  and  the  youth  is  old  enough  to  under¬ 
stand,  should  the  prohibition,  together  with  the  reason 
therefor,  he  given. 

"This  should,  however,  be  brief;  the  explanation 
must  retain  its  disciplinary  character,  and  must  not 
become  extended  into  a  doctrinal  essay,  for  in  such  a 
case  the  youth  easily  forgets  that  it  was  his  own  misbe¬ 
havior  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  explanation.  The 
statement  of  the  reason  must  be  honest,  and  it  must 
present  to  the  youth  the  point  most  easy  for  him  to 
seize.  False  reasons  are  morally  blamable  in  them- 
selve,  and  they  tend  only  to  confuse.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  unfold  to  the  youth  the  broadening  conse- 
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quences  which  his  act  may  bring.  These  uncertain 
possibilities  seem  to  him  too  powerless  to  affect  him 
particularly.  The  severe  lecture  wearies  him,  especi¬ 
ally  if  it  be  stereotyped,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with 
fault  finding  and  talkative  instructors.  But  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  is  it  if  the  painting  of  the  gloomy  back-ground 
to  which  the  consequences  of  the  wrong-doing  of  the 
youth  may  lead,  should  fill  his  feelings  and  imagina. 
tion  prematurely  with  gloomy  fancies,  because  then  the 
representation  has  led  him  one  step  toward  a  state  of 
wretchedness  which  in  the  future  man  may  become 
fearful  depression  and  degradation.” 


In  another  column  will  be  found  a  brief  discussion 
by  one  of  our  correspondents,  of  the  comparison  of 
adjectives.  This  is  one  among  the  many  subjects  that 
needs  "  alteration  and  amendment”  in  our  grammars. 
We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  thought  controls 
all  grammatical  forms  before  any  proper  result  will  be 
reached.  In  this  matter  of  comparison  it  seems  as  if 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  following  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Take  the  word  "  book.”  This  represents  a  general 
idea.  It  is  a  name  common  to  a  class  of  objects,  and 
the  object  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  defined  by  the  word,  by 
being  placed  in  this  class.  I  may  wish  to  define  this  ob¬ 
ject  still  more  definitely.  I  say  “  large  book.”  I  have 
now  excluded  all  books  except  those  to  which  this 
attribute  of  largeness  applies.  An  adjective  in  this 
form  expresses  an  attribute  of  property  or  relation, 
and  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  ob- 
ject, — I  am  not  speaking  of  those  adjectives  that  are 
used  merely  as  epithets,  such  as,  “  the  balmy  spring,” 
“mortal  man,  etc.” 

When,  now,  I  separate  the  objects  to  which  the  gen 
eral  name  book  belongs  into  two  divisions,  and  com 
pare  these  parts,  I  may  say  “  the  larger  book,”  or  “  the 
larger  books,”  “  the  smaller  book.”  or  ”  the  smaller 
books.”  I  am  now  comparing  a  part  or  parts,  with 
other  part  or  parts.  This  I  do  whenever  I  use  the  com¬ 
parative  form  of  the  adjective.  There  is  a  whole  in  my 
mind  that  is  separated  into  parts,  and  one  or  more  of 
these  parts  is  compared  with  another  or  others. 

*  But,  again,  I  may  consider  this  whole  in  my  mind  as 
one  term  of  the  comparison,  and  a  part  of  this  whole 
as  another  term ;  thal  is,  the  part  is  compared  with  the 
whole.  To  express  this  relation  I  use  another  form  of  | 
the  adjective  called  the  superlative. 

From  this  view  it  would  seem  that  that  form  of  the 
adjective  generally  called  “positive”  does  not  express 
any  comparison  whatever,  except  so  far  as  the  meaning 
of  the  particular  adjective  may  imply  comparison  from 
its  expressing  an  attribute  of  relation.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  styled  a  degree.  Neither  is  there  any  de¬ 
gree  of  the  attribute  indicated  by  either  the  compara¬ 
tive  or  the  superlative;  the  former  simply  denoting  that 
a  part  is  compared  with  a  part ;  and  the  latter,  that  a 
part  is  compared  with  the  whole.  If,  then,  the  whole 
should  consist  of  but  two  individual  things,  there 


would  be  nothing  wrong  in  the  use  of  the  superlative 
form. 

Will  not  “Old  Monroe”  tell  us  wherein  this  reason¬ 
ing  is  defective,  if  he  so  considers  it. 


RECITATIONS. 

The  chief  object  of  a  recitation,  in  all  classes  above 
the  primary,  is  to  test  the  pupil’s  preparation.  The 
great  error  of  most  teachers  is  to  make  th  i  testing  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  imparting.  U nless  the  subject  be  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  student,  (in  which  case,  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  class)  the  les¬ 
son  can  be  so  assigned  that  he  will  have  a  definite  idea 
of  what  will  be  required  of  him,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
recite  the  lesson,  if  properly  prepared,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  teacher.  The  tendency  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  days  is  to  do  too  much  instructing.  Text  books  “are 
simplified”  until  there  is  little  effort  required  from  the 
student,  and  the  teacher  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  still 
further  lighten  his  burden.  It  is  the  bearing  of  the 
burden  that  is  needed ;  and  it  is  the  discovery  of  truths 
that  lie  concealed,  that  makes  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
pleasurable.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saying 
that  “  he  teaches  best  who  teaches  least.” 

The  student  should  come  to  the  recitation  with  the 
understanding  that  he,  and  not  the  teacher,  is  to  do  the 
work,  and  that  the  thing  to  be  attended  to  first  is  the 
testing  of  his  preparation.  Let  the  first  part  of  the 
hour  be  devoted  to  a  rigid  examination,  which  shall 
determine  definitely  his  knowledge  of  the  lesson,  and 
let  him  feel  that  his  standing  in  the  class  is  to  depend 
upon  the  result  of  this  examination.  Many  pupils  will 
come  to  a  recitation  with  but  little  preparation,and  hope 
to  get  through  by  dint  of  questions,  and  a  pretence  of  not 
being  able  to  understand  that  which  they  have  made 
no  effort  to  learn ;  and  too  often  the  teacher  is  betrayed 
into  doing  for  them  what  it  was  their  business  to  do 
for  themselves.  Let  the  class  be  held  strictly  to  the 
work  before  them,  which  is  [the  recitation  by  them  of 
the  lesson  assigned.  After  this  test  has  been  made, 
instruction  may  follow.  Points  not  understood  by  some, 
may  be  explained  by  others,  or  by  the  teacher  if  he 
deems  it  best;  collateral  matter  that  will  enable  the 
class  the  better  to  understand  the  subject  may  be  in¬ 
troduced;  and  points  of  failure  may  be  marked  for 
review  at  the  next  recitation.  But  let  it  be  kept  promi¬ 
nent  that  the  pupil’s  proficiency  and  standing  is  to  be 
determined  by  his  recitation,  and  not  by  what  he  may 
have  learned  in  the  class,.  The  thought  underlying 
this  method  of  procedure  is,  that  the  pupil  is  to  be 
trained  to  independence  and  self-reliance,  and  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  that  mental  discipline  which  results  from  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  thus  obtained.  Knowledge 
is  not  so  much  the  end  to  be  reached  by  school  educa¬ 
tion,  as  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge.  The  former 
results  incidentally,  and  should  not  be  undervalued; 
but  the  disciplining  of  the  mind  to  think  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  teacher  and  the  ultimate  end  of  all  school 
instruction. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  fall  term  of  this  school  commenced  on  the  10th 
of  September,  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  thirty  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  term 
of  last  year.  Not  less  than  seventy-five — probably 
more — of  the  under-graduates  are  out  teaching.  They 
will  return  to  complete  the  course  when  they  shall 
have  saved  money  enough  to  defray  their  expenses  to 
the  end.  A  very  large  per  cent,  of  those  now  in  at¬ 
tendance  have  entered  for  the  entire  course.  The 
school  has  been  moving  steadily  forward  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  its  purpose,  with  a  constant  improvement 
in  the  work  done,  and  a  constant  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students,  from  year  to  year.  The  course  of  in¬ 
struction  is  so  carefully  planned,  that  a  student  may 
enter  for  one  term,  stay  out  the  next,  or  longer,  and 
come  back  and  begin  where  he  left  off.  This  fact 
ought  to  be  known,  and  appreciated  by  all  the  aspir¬ 
ing  young  teachers  of  the  State.  Poverty  is  not  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  a  thorough  preparation  for 
teaching.  It  may  delay,  but  it  need  not  prevent  any 
industrious  and  determined  young  person  from  fitting 
himself  for  the  highest  and  most  remunerative  work  in 
the  profession.  Our  Normal  School  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  know  anything  about  it,  and  are  competent 
to  judge,  to  stand  in  the  front  rank.  We  believe  it  to 
be  the  best  Normal  School  in  the  United  States.  It 
does  its  work  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  it 
will  be  some  time  yet  before  there  will  be  a  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  merits.  It  prefers  to  speak  through  its 
graduates,  and  it  takes  time  for  them  to  be  able  to 
speak  so  as  to  be  heard. 

To  those  who  can  spend  but  a  single  term  we  say  “  go.” 
You  will  be  able  to  learn  much  in  that  time  that  will 
prove  of  great  value.  Most  valuable  of  all  will  be 
the  direction  that  will  be  given  to  your  thought,  and 
the  inspiration  to  nobler  and  better  work,  that  you 
will  receive. 

But  one  change  has  taken  place  in  the  corps  of 
teachers  this  year.  Mr.  William  Russell,  a  graduate 
from  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  takes  the  place 
of  Miss  Morris,  in  the  Intermediate  Model  School. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  ability,  and  will  be 
a  faithful  and  earnest  worker.  This  change  was 
caused  by  the  acceptance  by  Miss  Morris,  of  a  place  in 
the  Indianapolis  High  School,  at  an  advanced  salary. 


The  exercises  of  inaugurating  a  new  President  of  the 
Northwestern  Christian  University,  took  place  in  the 
chapel  of  that  institution  Sept.  21,  ultimo.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  retiring  president,  Eld.  W.  F. 
Black,  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Ovid  Butler,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  elect.  Eld.  O.  A.  Burgess.  Some  portions  of  these 
addresses  would  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  could  we 
reproduce  them  in  the  columns  of  the  Educationist, 
but  for  want  of  space  we  can  not.  Reference  is  made 
to  the  exercises  only  to  notice  one  or  two  features  of 
them.  The  address  of  the  retiring  president,  the  first  on 


the  programme,  was  a  rather  remarkable  production — 
remarkable,  however,  for  what  it  did  not  contain, 
rather  than  for  what  it  did.  The  opening  sentences 
of  the  speaker  gave  promise  of  a  history  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  It  was  evident  at  this  point  that  such  was  in¬ 
tended,  but  quite  as  evident  at  the  close  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  accomplished  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
would  have  enabled  the  ex-president,  with  a  little 
thoughtful  preparation,  to  give  his  hearers  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  the  twenty-year  struggle  through  which 
the  institution  had  passed.  They  had  assembled  with 
this  in  view,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  nothing  less. 
Besides  exercises  of  this  character  are  not  of  daily  oc¬ 
currence;  indeed,  they  are  quite  rare  in  this  country, 
and  are  only  indulged  in  by  the  more  pretentious  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  This  was  therefore  an  occasion 
full  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  one  that  demanded 
a  more  methodical  and  thoughtful  address  than  the 
one  under  discussion.  The  speaker’s  reference  to  the 
wealth  of  the  professors  could  not  be  classed  with  the 
sins  of  omission.  It  was  to  say  the  least  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  anything  was  said  on  this  subject  A  large 
majority  of  those  who  heard  it  had  also  heard  the  oft 
repeated  reports  that  certain  officers  and  professors  of 
the  institution  had  neglected  their  duties  in  order  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  trading  in  real  estate.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  said  that  one  member  of  the  faculty — possi¬ 
bly  more  than  one — frequently  dismissed  his  classes, 
or  handed  them  over  to  a  senior,  that  he  might  gain 
time  for  this  purpose.  Now  all  this  occurred,  if  at  all, 
during  the  speaker’s  administration  as  the  executive 
officer  of  the  college,  and  hence  we  say  that  his  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  subject  was  of  very  questionable  propriety. 

The  address  of  Chancellor  Butler,  on  delivering  the 
keys  to  the  new  president,  was  in  all  respects  a  fitting 
one  for  the  occasion.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
publish  it  entire,  but  find  it  impossible,  and  must  be 
content  with  publishing  the  following  paragraph  : 

“  I  will,  however,  say  that,  in  my  conception,  a 
proper  education  is  the  careful  culture,  discipline  and 
development  of  the  individual,  socially,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally,  to  full  and  perfect  manhood. 
An  individual  thus  fully  educated  may  be  properly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian,  and 
this,  according  to  the  highest  standai’d  of  either  heaven 
or  earth,  is  the  highest  type  of  man  below  Him  who 
designated  himself  as  the  Son  of  Man,  but  whom  we, 
by  faith,  embrace  as  the  Son  of  God.  Such  types  of 
humanity  it  is  our  desire  that  this  institution  should 
produce  in  its  students  and  graduates.  A  portion  of 
the  education  and  instruction  of  those  students  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  growth  and  development  to  this  type  of 
humanity  is  committed  to  you,  in  the  full  trust  and 
confidence  that  the  work  will  be  w’ell  and  cheerfully 
done  by  you.  It  is  a  noble  work  and  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility,  May  God  help  you  and  sustain  you  in  your  ef¬ 
fort  to  accomplish  it.” 

President  Burgess’  inaugural  address  was  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  current  educational  questions  from 
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a  college  standpoint.  The  question,  “What  constitutes 
an  education?”  formed  the  principal  topic  of  the  ad¬ 
dress.  We  have  only  room  for  the  following : 

“  There  are,  however,  some  limits  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  around  the  question,  and  within 
which  we  define  an  education.  These  may  be  briefly 
comprehended,  as  follows:  Of  books —  First,  that 
books  shall  be  studied  until  the  art  of  study  is  gained: 
second,  that  books  shall  be  studied  with,  until  they  can 
be  without  a  teacher.  Of  principles — First,  that  a 
searching  inquiry  be  made  in  the  approach  to  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  real  principles  which  underly  it,  and 
second,  for  what  these  principles  are  available.  Of 
human  nature  itself — first,  that  physical,  as  well  as 
mental  or  spiritual  life  is  a  part  thereof,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  a  sound  body  as  well  as  a  sound  mind  is  important 
to  an  education ;  and  second,  that  there  be  a  complete 
development  of  the  whole  nature,  as  a  life,  with  direct 
reference  to  the  higher  life  in  the  ages  to  come.  All 
these  may  be  marked  in  a  fair  sense  as  constituting  an 
education.  To  the  attainment  of  so  many  of  these  as 
shall  warrant  the  authorities  of  this  Institution  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  you  graduates  hereof,  I  trust  you  will  give 
yourselves  with  w’hatever  of  energy  and  ability  you  pos¬ 
sess,  that  with  so  much  gained  here,  you  may  be  able 
with  God  in  your  hearts  and  nature  in  your  eyes  to 
continue  a  course  of  study  that  will  lead  you  to  the 
higher  realizations  ot  the  truly  and  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated;  stopping  not,  nor  being  satisfied  until  the  life 
that  now  is,  shall  find  its  complement  in  the  life  which 
is  to  come.  Nor  am  1  of  those  w’ho  hold  that  even  then 
life  will  cease  to  be  active,  or  thought  become  idle;  but 
rather,  as  the  physical  obstacles  of  the  material  w’orld 
are  in  part  or  in  whole  surmounted  by  the  higher  forms 
of  spiritual  and  glorified  being,  shall  the  mind  find 
broader  fields  in  the  great  dominion  of  the  Almighty^ 
when  the  realms  of  eternity  shall  furnish  school-rooms 
for  the  study  of  God  and  his  works.  Certain  it  is  that 
man,  accomplishing  wnat  he  does  on  earth  with  “  all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,”  ought  to  be  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  more  when  transformed  into  the  image 
of  Him  who  created  him.  To  study  science  in  its  most 
recondite  forms,  to  study  the  laws  of  life  as  they  appear 
at  the  very  fountains  of  life;  perchance  to  explore  the 
remote  realms  and  distant  worlds  in  person,  instead  of 
by  feeble  telescopic  visions,  may  constitute  the  higher 
scale  for  an  education  for  which  time  and  earth  can 
give  us  but  the  feeblest  beginnings.  In  a  word,  to  keep 
the  eye  steadfastly  fi.xed  upon  the  infinite,  and  only 
think  our  education  advancing  when  we  are  daily 
learning  more  of  God  and  His  universe,  gives  you 
something  of  my  conception  of  what  is  taken  to 
constitute  an  education.” 


We  will  send  Hadle.y’a  l^nnKnaKC  Itesaona  for  a  Clnb 
of  3 ;  Science  of  Education  or  PedagogicN  an  a  Syatem, 
for  a  clnb  of  four;  Webster'*  (treat  llnabrldfred  I>lc> 
tionary,  for  a  clnb  of  23. 


^ontrihttiions. 

MIND  AND  MORALS*. 

III. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  of  use  to  many 
persons  in  preparing  themselves  to  teach  the  matter  in 
my  first  article  on  “  Mind  and  Morals,”  published  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Educationist. 

The  specific  objects  to  be  gained  in  teaching  the  three 
definitions  in  the  article  referred  to,  are :  To  lead  the 
pupil  to  see  that  man — a  term  used  to  designate  him¬ 
self  and  all  human  beings — is  composed  of  two  parts, 
body  and  mind. 

To  lead  him  to  know  the  marks  by  which  each  part 
is  distinguished. 

To  lead  him  to  infer  the  relation  of  the  one  part — 
body — to  the  other  part,  mind. 

Take  def  1. 

Plan  :  A  case  of  drowning  is  said  to  occur. 

By  questions  on  the  case  supposed  make  the  follow 
ing  points : 

First.  A  man  is  drowned. 

Second.  The  part  recovered  was  the  body  of  the 
person  drowned. 

Third.  What  knowledge  we  have  of  the  part  recov¬ 
ered;  as,  extension,  form,  size,  color,  weight,  odor. 

Fourth.  How  we  get  this  kind  of  knowledge  of  the 
part  recovered. 

(The  pupil  will  readily  see  it  is  by  the  use  of  the 
senses;  he  can  see  it,  touch  it,  etc.) 

The  pupil  is  now  ready  to  make  the  following  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  object  about  which  he  has  been  conversing, 
if  the  points  above  numbered  have  been  clearly  made. 

That  part  of  Richard  Roe,  the  person  drowned, 
which  can  be  seen  and  touched,  was  his  body. 

But  the  definition  of  which  we  wish  the  pupil  to  think, 
is  a  general  one.  We,  as  yet,  have  only  the  definition  of 
a  particular  body. 

Questions  to  lead  the  pupil  to  generalize  and  form 
the  definition  sought; 

Of  whom  have  we  been  talking?  Of  what  part  of 
Richard  Roe?  What  is  implied  by  calling  the  body  a 
part?  (That  it  is  not  the  whole.)  What  do  we  know 
of  this  part?  How  do  we  know  that  this  body  has 
color,  form,  size,  weight,  etc.  ?  What  then  is  true  of 
this  body?  What  part  of  R.  R.  can  be  seen  and  touched  ? 
Make  the  whole  statement. 

Is  this  true  of  R.  R.  onlyl  Of  how  ma..y  persons  is 
it  true  ?  What  one  word  comprehends  all  persons  ? 

How  shall  the  statement  be  changed  to  make  it  in¬ 
clude  all  of  whom  it  is  true  ? 

The  above  questions  may  lead  to  the  generalized 
statement. 

“  That  part  of  man  which  can  be  seen  and  touched 
is  the  body,” 

Questions  which  may  lead  to  a  more  complete  defin¬ 
ing,  in  the  pupil’s  mind,  of  the  ideas  involved  in  the 
definition. 
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What  is  that  of  which  something  is  affirmed  in  the 
definition  ? 

Change  the  statement  so  as  to  make  the  word  body 
the  subject  in  the  sentence. 

Of  what  is  the  body  said  to  be  a  part  ?  If  the  body 
is  a  part  of  man,  what  is  man  in  relation  to  the  body  ? 
(The  whole.)  What  are  the  marks  which  distinguish 
the  part  body  from  the  other  part,  or  parts  of  the  same 
whole  ? 

Without  detailing  further,  I  will  simply  suggest  the 
points  which  should  be  brought  out  by  appropriate 
questioning  on  the  matter  in  (b)  preceding  def.  2. 

First.  The  body  recovered  was  the  body  of  R.  R. 
Second.  This  body  is  not  the  whole  of  R. 

Third.  This  body  wo.?  animate;  it  is  no!«  inanimate, 
(a.)  Inference.  Something  is  gone. 

Fourth.  When  the  something  was  present — united 
to  the  body,  the  latter  was  animate,  was  moved  about 
was  caused  to  walk,  to  talk,  etc. 

(b.)  Inference.  The  part  which  does  not  now  man¬ 
ifest  itself  is  the  part  which  caused  the  body  to  per 
form  the  acts  mentioned  in  its  service. 

Fifth.  When  the  two  parts  were  united,  the  person 
said  and  did  things  which  of  necessity  implied  know 
ing,  feeling,  and  willing. 

(Ill.  R.  R.  built  a  house;  the  house  shows  plan,  de 
sign,  thought.  Thought  implies  a  thinker-,  so,  some 
thing  must  have  been  present  in  the  body  of  R.  R. 
which  was  the  thinker.  But  the  thought  of  the 
thinker  had  no  expression.  To  get  expression  in  an 
outward  object,  as  a  house,  the  thought  must  have  ex 
cited  a  desire,  or  wish  (which  is  a  feeling)  to  construct 
a  real  house  which  should  express  the  plan,  or  thought 
of  his  ideal  house.  The  will  decided  to  gratify  the  wish, 
and  the  house  was  built.) 

Sixth.  When  this  absent  part  was  united  to  the  body 
it  experienced  feelings  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  of  joy 
and  of  sorrow. 

Questions  and  illustrations  for  the  points  above 
numbered  will  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  absent 
part  was  an  essential  part  of  R.  R. 

Then  the  name  for  this  part  may  be  given  by  the 
teacher.  The  words  soul,  mind,  self,  are  used  to  name 
this  part. 

No  doubt  the  pupils  will  give  the  name  mind,  before 
reaching  the  point  indicated.  No  matter.  Their 
thought  is  arrested,  and  detained  on  the  functions 
which  the  mind  performs  when  connected  with  the 
body ;  and  they  become  clearly  conscious,  for  the  first 
time,  that  they  really  have  minds. 

In  addition  to  the  def.,  the  following  statements  may 
be  gotten . 

(a.)  The  mind  uses  the  body  as  an  instrument,  and 
manifests  itself  through,  or  by  means  of  this  instru 
ment. 

(b.)  The  mind  is  the  most  worthy,  dignified  part  of 
man. 

Questions  on  the  definition. 

What  is  the  whole?  What  the  part?  What  the 
marks  which  distinguish  this  part  from  the  other  part? 
W  erat  is  affirmed  in  the  def? 


(a.)  That  the  mind  is  a  part  of  man. 

(b.)  That  the  mind  animates  the  body. 

(c.)  That  the  mind  knows,  feels,  and  wills. 

(d.)  What  may  I  infer  from  the  two  definitions? 

(That  the  parts  mind  and  body,  united,  make  the 
whole  of  man.  Hence  definition  3.) 

Questions  on  def.  2. 

What  is  the  whole?  What  the  part  defined?  What 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  part  defined  ?  These 
marks  distinguish  the  part  mind  from  what  other  part? 
What  are  the  marks  of  the  part  body  ?  What  of  the 
part  mind?  In  what  respects  do  the  marks  differ? 

(Diifer  in  the  attributes  cognized,  and  in  the  mode 
of  cognition.) 

In  def  3  what  is  affirmed  ? 

(a.)  That  man  is  a  being. 

(b.)  He  is  composed  of  parts — mind  and  body. 

Question  on  the  notes,  for  a  few  special  points. 

When  is  a  definition  complete? 

What  is  it  to  define  a  thing? 

What  must  be  done,  in  thought,  before  you  can  form 
and  express  a  definition  in  language  ? 

Tell  if  the  following  definitions  are  complete,  and  if 
complete,  why  so ;  if  not,  why  not  ? 

1.  Arithmetic  treats  of  number. 

2.  Arithmetic  is  the  science  of  number  and  the  art 
of  computation. 

3.  Geography  treats  of  the  earth. 

4.  Geography  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
earth  and  man  in  their  mutual  relations. 

W.  A.  JONE.S. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


To  return  to  the  sentence,  ‘‘apple  is  ripe." — We  have 
here  an  affirmative  proposition.  We  think  “ripeness"  as 
belonging  to  or  being  an  attribute  of  "apple."  This  act 
of  the  mind,  as  has  been  said,  is  represented  in  the 
sentence  by  the  word  “is."  I  may  wish  to  deny  the  ex* 
istence  of  this  relation.  In  this  case,  a  sign  of  this 
negation  must  appear  in  the  sentence.  We  say  “apple 
is  not  ripe."  This  new  element  is  in  no  sense  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  thinking  act,  but  is  an  element  in  lan¬ 
guage  having  an  independent  origin,  and  together  with 
the  word  “  is"  represents  the  thinking  act,  which  is  that 
of  non-identity  or  difference,  between  the  object  “apple" 
and  the  attribute  “ripeness."  We  bave  then  the  two 
classes  of  sentences,  affirmative  and  negative,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  two  corresponding  qualities  of  thought. 

The  two  sentences  given  will  illustrate  the  manner 
of  expressing  affirmative  and  negative  judgments, 
when  each  element  of  the  thoughl  is  expressed  by  sep¬ 
arate  words. 

But  it  most  frequently  happens  that  the  predicate  and 
copula  are  combined  in  one  word.  In  the  sentence, 
“.lohn  runs,"  that  which  is  predicated  of  John  is  the 
attribute  of  action,  running.  The  word  runs  however 
expresses  more  than  this.  It  represents  both  the 
attribute  and  the  act  of  the  mind  in  thinking  this 
attribute  of  the  subject.  W e  see,  therefore,  that  the  sub- 
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ject  and  the  predicate  of  the  thought  and  the  thinking 
act  are  represented  in  every  sentence,  either  separately 
or  combined. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  another  class  of  ele¬ 
ments  that  may  be  found  in  the  sentence.  When  the 
single  word  “apple”  will  not  express  the  subject  of  our 
thought  with  sufficient  definiteness,  other  words  are 
added  to  it;  such  as  the,  this,  that,  sweet,  sour,  large 
small,  &c.  These  we  call  limiting  words,  or  modifiers. 
Each  of  the  elements  of  the  sentence  may  have  mod¬ 
ifying  words  attached  to  it.  This  will  give  rise  to 
many  different  forms  of  sentences,  among  which  are 
the  following: 

Note. — It  is  essential  that  pupils  be  practiced  in  the 
synthesis  and  analysis  of  numerous  sentences  under 
each  one  of  these  forms,  until  they  become  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  the  different  modifying  elements 
and  the  various  ways  in  which  these  elements  may  be 
expressed.  They  can  be  easily  led  to  see  that  phrases 
and  clauses,  as  well  as  single  words,  can  become  modi¬ 
fiers. 

FORMS  Or  SENTENCES. 

1.  Each  element  expressed  separately  in  one  word: — 
as,  John  is  studious. 

2.  The  subject  in  one  word  and  the  predicate  and 
copula  combined ; — as,  apples  grow. 

3.  Each  element  expressed  separately,  with  modi¬ 
fiers  attached  to  the  subject: — as,  the  studious  boy  is 
successful ;  the  man  who  is  honest  is  trusted. 

4.  Each  element  expressed  by  a  separate  word,  with 
modifiers  attached  to  predicate* — as,  Mary  is  very  in¬ 
dustrious  ;  the  stream  is  running  rapidly  down  the  hill. 

Note. — In  this  last  sentence  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
the  action  of  running  and  not  the  thinking  act  that  is 
modified  by  the  attributes  expressed  by  the  words  rap¬ 
idly  and  down  the  hill.  ' 

5.  Elements  uncombined,  with  modifiers  attached 
to  copula : — as,  the  tree  is  indeed  large ;  the  earth  is  cer- 
iainly  round  ;  perhaps  the  man  was  honest. 

Note. — The  words  indeed  and  certainly,  in  the  two 
first  sentences,  modify  the  thinking  act  as  to  degree  or 
intensity.  They  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  attributes, 
large  and  round,  are  thought  as  belonging  to  their  respect¬ 
ive  subjects.  In  the  last  sentence,  perhaps  shows  that 
the  mind  doubtingjy  or  hesitatingly  thinks  honesty  as 
an  attribute  of  the  man. 

6.  Predicate  and  copula  combined  in  one  word, 
with  modifiers  attached  to  subject : — as,  the  black  horse 
ran. 

7.  Predicate  and  copula  combined  in  one  word  with 
modifiers  of  predicate : — as,  the  car  moved  rapidly. 

8.  Predicate  and  copula  combined  in  one  word,  with 
modifiers  of  copula : — as,  perchance  the  ship  sailed. 

0.  Predicate  and  copula  combined  in  one  word,  with 
modifiers  of  both  copula  and  predicate : — as,  the  ship 
will  positively  sail  on  the  day  appointed. 

Geo.  P.  Brown. 


PAPERS  ON  ARITHMETIC.— NO.  IV. 

SEl'.^RATION. 

1.  Subtraction.  The  process  of  separating  a  number 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  known,  is  subtraction. 
Or,  Subtraction  may  be  defined  as — Finding  the.  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  whole  of  a  number  and  a  given  part  of  it. 

If  a  number  be  separated  into  several  equal  parts  by 
the  successive,  or  continued  subtraction  of  the  given 
part,  the  process  of  separation  may  be  called  (h>ista.7it 
Subtraction. 

HOW  SUBTRACTION  l.S  EFFECTED. 

Subtraction  may  be  effected  in  two  ways,  viz: — 

1.  By  indirect  cornbmation  :  e.  g..  Given  the  whole  of  a 
number, — 5,  and  one  part, — 3,  to  find  the  other  part. 
Or,  as  more  familiarly  stated, — 5  less  3  equals  what  f  The 
mind  remembers  that  5  may  be  produced  by  combining 

2  with  3 ;  hence,  if  5  is  to  be  separated  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  3,  the  memory  at  once  presents  2  as 
the  remaining  part. 

2.  By  combining  in  distinct  groups,  the  units  eompo,sing 
the  given  whole:  e.  g..  Given,  5  objects  as  the  whole,  and 

3  of  the  objects  as  the  given  part.  A  conception  is 
formed  of  the  3  objects  as  one  part  of  the  whole,  while 
the  mind  next  proceeds  to  combine  the  objects  [units] 
that  remain.  When  the  result  of  this  combination  is 
obtained,  the  required  subtraction  is  effected. 

Note. — The  former  of  the  two  methods  illustrated 
above  is  the  more  general ;  the  latter  not  being  appli¬ 
cable  to  some  forms  of  Algebraic  Subtraction. 

SIGNIFICATION  OF  TERMS. 

Subtraction  literally  means — the  act  of  drawing  under-, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  operation  it  is  seen  that  the 
literal  meaning  is  not  applicable.  Minuend  literaTly 
means — that  which  is  to  be  made  less.  The  writer  knows 
of  no  means  by  which  a  number  can  be  made  less.  It 
may  be  separated,  but  the  whole  then  exists  in  the 
parts.  The  term  Minuend  is  used  to  designate  the 
number  to  be  separated  by  the  process  called  subtrac¬ 
tion. 

Subtrahend  literally  means — that  which  is  to  be  drawn 
under.  More  properly  is  it  the  given,  or  known  part  of 
the  Minuend. 

Remainder  literally  means — that  which  stays  back.  It 
is  applied  to  the  part  of  the  Minuend  which  is  to  be 
found  in  a  subtraction. 

Difference  literally  means — that  which  is  borne  apart.  It 
is  applied  to  the  number  of  units  (viewed  as  excess) 
which  one  number  contains  more  than  another. 

Note. — Remainder  and  Difference  are  usually  consid¬ 
ered  as  interchangeable  terms.  There  is,  we  think,  a 
mark  of  distinction  sufficient  to  preclude  their  synon¬ 
ymous  use.  Remainder  has  direct  reference  to  a  part  of 
the  Minuend ;  while  D  fference  refers  to  the  excess  of  one 
number  over  another.  This  excess  is  determined  by 
comparing  the  two  numbers  in  respect  of  numerical 
value,  and  is  found  by  taking  out  of  the  greater  number 
a  part  that  equals  the  less.  (No  reference  is  here  had 
to  that  form  of  Algebraic  subtraction  in  which  the  dif 
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foregoing,  classifies  itself  under  four  heads,  viz: — Sub' 
traction.  Division,  Disposition,  and  Evolution. 

2.  In  Subtraction,  a  number  is  separated  into  two 
parts,  no  reference  being  had  to  their  equality. 

3.  In  Division,  a  number  is  separated  into  a  definite 
number  of  equal  parts,  the  result  being  given  at  once 
from  memory. 

4.  In  Disposition,  or  Factoring,  the  factors  of  a  given 
number,  are  found  by  continued  division. 

5.  In  Evolution,  one  of  a  definite  number  of  equal 
factors  which  produce  a  given  Power,  is  found.  The 
process  is  based  upon,  and  is  the  converse  of  Involu¬ 
tion  ;  i.  e.,  any  root  may  be  readily  evolved  from  a  cor¬ 
responding  power  by  reversing  the  steps  taken  in 
forming  a  power  composed  of  the  same  number  of 
equal  factors  as  the  given  power  whose  root  is  to  be 
evolved. 


ference  is  negative.)  The  operation  of  finding  both 
Remainder  and  Difference  is  the  same.  The  distinc 
tion  made  above  is  based  upon  the  signification  of  the 
terms,  only.  In  finding  the  Remainder  the  whole 
number  of  units  considered  equals  the  Minuend,  while 
in  finding  the  Difference  the  whole  number  of  units 
considered  equals  both  Minuend  f  nd  Subtrahend. 

2.  Division.  The  primary  idea  of  Division,  is  the 
separation  of  a  number  into  equal  parts.  The  data  for 
such  separation  make,  of  Division,  two  general  prob¬ 
lems,  viz:  1.  Given,  the  number  to  he  separated  and  one  of 
its  equal  parts, — to  find  the  number  of  those  parts.  2  Given, 
the  number  to  be  separated  and  the  number  of  its  equal  parts, 
— to  find  the  value  of  each  part. 

These  problems  are  embodied  in  the  following  defin¬ 
ition  which  may  be  found  in  many  of  the  text-bcoks. — 
"The  process  of  finding  how  many  times  one  number  is  con¬ 
tained  in  another,  or,  of  finding  one  of  the  equal  parts  of  a 
number,  is  called  Division." 

1.  "Finding  how  many  times  one  number  is  contained  in 
another."  This  process  is  based  directly  upon  Multipli¬ 
cation,  for  one  number  is  contained  in  another  as  many 
times  as  the  first  must  be  used  in  constant  addition  to 
produce  the  second.  It  is  also  based  upon  constant 
subtraction,  for  one  number  is  contained  in  another  as 
many  times  as  the  first  must  be  used  in  constant  sub¬ 
traction  to  exhaust  the  second. 

2.  "Finding  one  of  the  equal  parts  of  a  number." 
This  process  is  based  directly  upon  the  former,  for  the 
mind  cannot  form  a  conception  of  one  of  the  equal  parts 
of  a  number,  {as  an  equal  part,)  without  first,  conceiv. 
ing  the  whole;  second,  the  separation  of  that  whole  into 
parts;  third,  the  relation  of  equality  among  the  parts. 

Remark.  The  terms  Dividend,  Divisor,  Quotient  and 
R«mainder  are  defined  with  sufficient  exactness  in 
most  text-books;  hence  their  discussion  is  not  deemed 
necessary  here. 

3.  Disposition,  or  Factoring. — If  division  be  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  factors  (Divisor  and  Quotient) 
of  the  Dividend,  the  process  of  separation  is  called 
Disposition,  or  Factoring.  It  may  be  defined  as  the 
process  of  finding  the  factors  of  a  composite  number; 
it  is  the  converse  of  Composition,  and  is  effected  by 
continued  division. 

Note. — The  factors  found  by  Disposition,  and  which 
consist  of  the  several  divisors  and  the  final  quotient 
are  also  called  me-isures  of  the  given  Dividend,  since  by 
the  constant  addition  of  each  the  Dividend  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

4.  Evolution.  If  Division  be  viewed  with  reference 
Do  the  equality  of  the  factors  which  produce  the  given 
Dividend,  the  process  of  separation  is  called  Evolution, 

Root.  One  of  the  equal  factors  which  produce  the 
given  Dividend,  or  Power,  is  called  a  Root  of  that  Div¬ 
idend. 

Note. — a.  A  number  is  designated  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  etc..  Root,  according  as  it  is  one  of  two,  three, 
four,  etc.,  equal  factors  that  produce  a  given  power. 

b.  A  number  is  called  the  first  Root  of  itself. 

•  REMARKS  ON  SEPARATION. 

1.  The  separation  of  numbers,  as  seen  from  the 


COMPARISON  AND  CONTRAST  OF  COMBINATION  AND  SEPARATION. 

1.  Likenesses  observed  upon  comparing  Addition  and 
Multiplication. 

a.  In  each,  numbers  are  combined. 

b.  The  result  in  each  contains  the  same  number  of 


2.  Differences  observed  upon  contrasting  Addition  and 
Multiplication. 

a.  In  Addition,  the  numbers  combined  may  or  may 
not  be  equal,  while  in  Multiplication  they  are  equal. 

b.  In  Addition,  but  two  numbers  are  combined  at 
once,  while  in  Multiplication  all  the  numbers  to  be 
combined  are  combined  at  once. 

3.  Likenesses  observed  upon  comparing  Subtraction  and 
Division. 

a.  In  each,  a  number  is  separated  into  parts. 

b.  The  number  and  the  parts  are  like  numbers. 

c.  In  Subtraction,  one  of  the  parts  is  given;  this  is 
true  in  one  phase  of  Division. 

4.  Differences  observed  upon  contrasting  Subtraction  and 

Division.  ' 

a.  In  Subtraction,  a  number  is  separated  into  two 
parts,  while  in  Division  a  number  may  be  separated 
into  more  than  two  parts. 

b.  In  Subtraction,  the  parts  may  or  may  not  be 
equal,  while  in  Division  the  parts  are  equal. 

c.  In  Subtraction,  one  of  the  parts  is  given,  while  in 
one  phase  of  Division  none  of  the  parts  are  given. 

d.  The  operation  of  Subtraction  is  the  converse 

of  combination  by  Addition,  while  the  operation  of 
Division  is  the  converse  of  combination  by  Multiplica¬ 
tion.  N.  Newby. 


Tha  most  vicious  form  of  paternalism  is  giving  State 
aid  to  educational  journals.  It  is  a  check  on  legiti¬ 
mate  enterprise,  and  a  premium  on  stupidity.  As  far 
as  we  are  concerned  we  would  not  accept  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  any  body  of  men  or  women  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — from  the  Chicago  Principals’  Association  to  the 
British  House  of  Lords.  We  would  not  be  hampered 
by  the  approval  of  any  organization.  By  the  miscon¬ 
struction  of  a  law,  the  imbecile  concern  published  at 
Normal  claims  that  District  Clerks  may  order  it  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  clerk  who  does 
this  is  either  a  bribe-giver  or  an  alms-giver,  and  in 
I  either  case  the  act  is  a  swindle  and  a  theft.  Why  do 
so  many  educational  journals  confess  themselves  in- 
j  fants  by  taking  this  sickening,  demoralizing  pap? — 

I  Chicago  Teacher. 


units  as  the  numbers  combined. 
c.  The  numbers  combined  are  like  numbers. 
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COMPARISON. 

Comparison  in  grammar  is  the  mere  repeating  of  the 
three  forms  of  an  adjective;  as,  great,  greater,  greatest; 
large,  larger,  largest;  big,  bigger,  biggest.  Of  course 
then,  no  adjective  is  compared  that  has  but  one  form, 
as,  present,  absent,  reprehensible,  and  all  other  long  words. 

In  regular  adjectives  the  comparative  and  superla¬ 
tive  are  always  formed  by  adding  er  to  the  positive,  as 
seen  above  in  great,  large  and  big.  Final  e  of  the  pos¬ 
itive  is  dropped  and  final  consonant  is  doubled  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  rules  of  spelling  which  hold  good  in  all 
other  analogous  formations.  These  rules,  therefore, 
every  scholar  ought  to  memorize  and  every  teacher  to 
explain. 

Comparison  out  of  grammar  is  a  statement  of  the 
similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  two  things  in  some  given 
quality;  as,  John  is  like  James  in  complexion;  John  is 
as  tall  as  James;  John  is  taller  than  James;  John  is  the 
tallest  of  the  family.  As  the  leading  one  of  these  two 
things  is  usually  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  it  may 
well  be  called  also  the  subject  of  the  comparison,  and 
the  other  one  the  object. 

In  grammar  the  three  degrees  of  comparison  do  not 
differ  at  all  in  intensity  or  strength.  It  is  wrong 
therefore,  to  say  that  the  comparative  expresses  a  high¬ 
er  degree  of  the  quality  than  the  positive  and  absurd 
to  add  “or  a  lower  degree.”  They  all  express 
comparison  in  one  and  the  same  way,  and  with  the 
same  degree  of  strength.  That  is,  each  one  simply 
attributes  the  quality  denoted  by  the  adjective  to  thp 
subject  or  leading  terms  of  the  comparison  in  a  higher 
degree  than  to  the  object.  Nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  And  the  "  higher ' ness,  or  amount  of  difference  is 
utterly  indefinite,  with  them  all,  but  the  same  with  the 
comparative  and  superlative,  as  with  the  positive.  The 
only  difference  among  them  all  lies  in  the  objective  or 
secondary  term. 

With  the  positive  this  secondary  term  is  general. 
It  usually  includes  the  entire  class  to  which  the  leading 
term  belongs.  And  hence  it  is  usually  omitted  because 
so  naturally  suggested  by  the  first  term.  And  whenever 
the  objective  term  does  not  thus  include  the  first  term 
it  must  be  expressed.  And  the  positive  when  so  used 
becomes  a  comparative  or  superlative.  Let  me  illus¬ 
trate  these  facts  in  their  sucessive  order  by  an  exam¬ 
ple  or  two  of  each  one. 

If  I  say  “John  is  a  tall  man,”  I  compare  John  with  all 
men,  and  I  mean  ttiat  he  is  higher  than  the  average  of 
men,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone.  If  1  say  “The 
poplar  is  a  tall  tree,”  I,  in  like  manner,  declare  its  super¬ 
iority  in  height  or  highness  over  the  average  of  trees. 
And  so  of  a  mule,  a  dog,  a  fence,  a  house  or  any  thing 
else.  And  if  I  call  John  a  low  man  I  assert  that  he  ex¬ 
ceeds  most  men  in  lowness.  But  if  I  say  that  John  is 
tall  compared  with  James,  wherein  the  second  term  is  not 
general  and  inclusive  of  the  first  term,  I  simply  mean 
that  John  is  taller  than  James.  And  should  1  say 
“John  is  tall  compared  with  any  other  one  of  the 
family,”  it  would  mean,  John  is  the  tallest  of  the  family. 

I  repeat  then. 

The  positive  expresses  a  general  comparison  and  as¬ 


serts  the  superiority  of  the  subject  of  the  comparison 
over  the  average  of  its  class. 

The  comparative  degree  expresses  a  strict  compar¬ 
ison  between  two  things,  and,  (like  the  positive), 
attributes  the  (luality  in  a  higher  degree  to  the  subject 
than  to  the  object  of  the  comparison,  as,  “John  is  taller 
than  James.”  But  here  again  the  “  higher’r\ess  or  dif¬ 
ference  of  stature  is  any  measurable  excess,  — an  inch, 
a  half-inch,  a  quarter-inch,  or  even  a  hair-breadth.  And 
so  it  is  also  with  the  positive  and  with  the  superlative. 

The  .superlative  degree  expresses  a  strict  comparison, 
like  the  eomj)arative.  But  its  objective  term  is  neither 
general,  like  that  of  the  positive,  nor  sole  and  singular, 
like  that  of  the  comparative.  It  must  be  at  least  two¬ 
fold  or  plural.  And  it  may  be  many-fold.  And  here 
the  objective  term,  as  with  the  positive,  usually 
includes  the  subject  or  leading  term;  as,  “John  is  the 
tallest  of  the  three, — of  the  ten, — of  the  whole  regi¬ 
ment.”  It  is  a  solecism  and  an  absurdity  to  say  “John  is 
the  tallest  of  any,” — and  still  worse,  if  worse  can  be,  to 
say  “John  is  the  tallest  of  any  other  ”  And  yet  this  error 
is  very  common 

But  again,  and  lastly.  As  the  positive  is  interchange¬ 
able  with  the  comparative  and  supei-lative  and  may 
take  after  it  a  strict  and  limited  objective  term,  just  so 
the  comparative  and  superlative  may  each  take  after  it 
a  general  and  a  subject-including  objective  term.  Thus, 
if  I  say  to  an  axeman  of  average  intelligence,  “Dick,  go 
to  yonder  grove  and  cut  all  the  biggest  trees  for  rails,  and 
the  least  ones  for  firewood,”  Dick  will  most  assuredly 
begin  his  cho])ping  by  dividing  the  grove  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  if  I  had  used  either  bigger  or  big  in  the 
place  of  “  biggest,”  and  lesser,  or  little  for  least. 

Now  if  these  statements  are  true  then  the  doctrine 
of  “the  comparison  of  adjectives”  needs  alteration 
and  amendment  in  all  school  grammars. 

Old  Monroe. 

P.  S.  The  true  distinction  between  the  active  and  the 
neuter  verb  has  never,  methinks,  found  its  way  into 
the  pages  of  a  grammar.  And  when  made,  the  cumber¬ 
some  addition  of  Transitive  and  Intransitive  will  be  found 
to  be  as  needless  as  it  is  awkard.  “  The  old  is  better.” 

And  so  other  changes  not  for  the  better  but  for  the 
worse  have  come  in  vogue  since  Kirkham’s  days. 
Thus  old  errors  continue  and  new  ones  are  added. 

^cltaal  Officers'  ^e^arfnwit. 

Indianapolis,  August  1,  1873. 
Miss  Eunice  (i.  Taul,  Greensburg,  Indiana: 

Your  favor  of  the  2l8t  ult.  was  received.  You  inquire 
whether  “any  Trustee  or  Board  of  Directors  has  the 
right  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  in 
the  public  schools  of  Indiana?” 

You  say  that  you  have  been  tendered  a  position  in  a 
graded  school  in - ,  on  condition  that  you  omit  de¬ 

votional  e.vercises  altogether. 

I  will  say,  in  answei  to  your  question,  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State,  art.  8  sec.  1,  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  fteneral  Assembly,  in  establishing  an  education¬ 
al  system  for  the  State  that  should  be  without  charge 
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and  equally  open  to  all,  “  to  encourage,  hy  all  suitable  I 
means,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific  and  agrii'uitural 
improvement.”  The  moral  improvement  of  the  youth 
is  not  only  one  of  the  objects  of  the  system  avowed  in 
the  Constitution,  but  the  very  first  one  avowed  ,  and  I 
think  rightly  so,  because  in  point  of  importance  it 
takes  the  precedence  of  all  the  others  mentioned.  In 
pursuance  of  this  constitutional  provision  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  give  in. 
struction  in  good  behavior  to  their  pupils.  8ee  sec.  147, 
p.  52,  new  school  law.  To  aid  the  teacher  in  his  work 
of  moral  instruction,  the  Legislature  has  further  pro¬ 
vided  that  “The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.”  Section  107.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  teachers  to  instruct  their  jnipils  in  good 
morals.  Where  will  they  find  these  morals?  Wii-it 
shall  be  the  text-book?  The  law  does  not  say,  but 
simply  provides  that  if  they  wish  to  introduce  the  Bi¬ 
ble  into  their  schools  they  shall  not  be  prevented.  To 
obligate  them  by , a  contract  to  read  the  sacred  scrip¬ 
tures  and  hold  prayers  in  their  schools  would  be  in  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bad  taste,  if  not  sacrilegious;  to  refuse  them 
the  right  when  they,  in  good  faith  and  conscience,  de¬ 
sire  to  do  it,  would  be  the  very  worst  of  tyranny.  Our 
law,  therefore,  wisely  leaves  the  whole  matter  of  Bible 
reading  and  prayers  with  the  good  judgment  and  con¬ 
science  of  the  teachers.  It  is  exceedingly  unwise  for 
any  trustee  ‘o  prescribe  .such  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  the  one  to  which  you  refer.  I  hope  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  will  disapprove  such  a  course. 
Our  law  does  not  make  religious  belief  a  condition  of 
license  to  teach  school,  but  only  moral  character. 
When  trustees  go  beyond  this,  they  pass  the  bounds  of 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  very  lett  r,  of  our  law.  You  can¬ 
not,  as  a  Christian  lady,  accept  the  position  of  teacher 

in  the  public  school  at - upon  terms  so  dishonoring 

to  God,  your  own  nature  and  the  profession. 

M  B.  lloi’Kl.N'S. 


^dttcafianat  ^ntetlificncc. 

We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  >rll/  allow,  the  latest 
educational  news  of  our  own  State,  and  hope  our  feiends  will 
afford  us  the  necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  all  meetings  of  an  educationat  character,  together  with 
changes  of  school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  he  gladly  received. 

- Delphi  can  boast  of  one  of  the  best  school  houses 

in  the  State. 

- Miss  Florinda  E.  Williams,  of  New  York,  has  been 

elected  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Training  School. 
Salary,  $1,200. 

- Northwestern  Christian  Univicrsity. — N umber 

of  students  in  the  Preparatory  Department.  54:  in  the 
college  proper,  60,  4  of  whom  are  in  the  Senior  class;  in 
all  there  are  44  ladies. 

- £arlha.m  College. —  Number  of  studeiits  in 

the  Preparatory  Department,  110;  in  college  proper,  54; 
in  Senior  class,  10;  the  number  of  ladies  In  the  college 
is  17,  2  ot  whom  are  Seniors, 


- It  is  said  that  the  School  Trustees  of  Delphi  ac¬ 
counted  to  the  County  Commissioners  for  seven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  of  interest  on  the  school  fund.  Tliis  is 
thought  to  be  unprecedented.  Is  it? 

- Those  of  our  friends  who  are  interested  in  higher 

education  will  be  glad  to  find  in  this  issue  some  statisti¬ 
cal  information  from  the  leading  colleges  of  the  State. 
These  facts  show  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  date. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  604  students  in  the  college 
classes  of  the  five  principal  colleges,  101  of  whom  are  in 
the  Senior  classes. 

- We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regu¬ 
lations  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  schools  of 
Gibson  county.  These  rules  are  more  comprehensive 
and  provide  more  nearly  for  the  proper  management 
and  instruction  of  the  schools  than  any  others  we  have 
yet  seen.  They  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  prepared 
by  a  practical  man. 

- Indiana  State  University. — Number  of  students 

in  Preparatory  Department,  56;  number  in  college 
proper.  200;  in  both,  2.56.  Number  in  the  Senior  class, 
31.  There  are  in  the  various  classes.  46  ladies.  We  are 
gratified  to  report,  on  the  evidence  of  President  Nutt, 
that  51  applicants  failed  to  pass  the  iidtlatory  examina¬ 
tion.  and  were  consequently  not  admitted. 

- Hanover  College. — Number  in  the  Preparatory 

Department.  35;  number  in  college  proper.  85;  in  both, 
120;  number  in  Senior  class.  21.  Ladies  not  admitted. 
Judging  from  the  catalogue  kindly  sent  us  by  President 
Heckman,  we  should  say  that  the  standard  of  admission 
to  the  college  classes  is  much  higher  than  the  one  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  admittance  to  the  State 
University. 

- The  Secretary  of  the  Montgomery  county  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  making  a  report  of  its  proceeding  says,  “Prof. 
J.  C.  Housekeeper  was  present  during  the  entire  session, 
and  the  success  of  the  Institute  is  owing  to  his  skill  and 
Superintendent  Clodfelter’s  energ}'.”  Now.  if  this  is  a 
fair  estimate  of  Mr.  C ’s  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent,  we  shall  ask  to  withdraw  our 
confidence. 

- Snpt.  Barnes,  of  De  Kalb  count}',  says :  “  Our  In¬ 
stitute  will  be  held  in  Auburn  this  year,  commencing 
Nov.  10th.  We  usually  have  a  large  attendance — last 
year  about  l70  teachers.  Great  interest  is  taken  in 
schools  in  this  county.  We  have  graded  schools  in  Wa¬ 
terloo.  Auburn,  Butler  and  Spencerville~all  in  session 
now.  Besides  these.  I  have  a  normal  school  at  this 
place.  There  are  about  .30  members  now,  all  teachers 
but  two  or  three.  Session  lasts  ten  weeks.” 

- Editors  “Educationist” — The  Kosciusko  (!ounty 

Teachers’  Institute  was  in  session  two  weeks.  The  ses¬ 
sion  was  held  at  the  new  and  b»  autiful  “  Center  school 
house”  in  Warsaw,  and  I  think  one  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  and  harmonious  meetings  of  the  kind  that  1  have 
ever  attended.  Our  enrollment  numbered  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  exercises  throughout  were  pointed  and 
practical.  The  “lecture  plan”  so  frequently  resorted  to 
in  Institute  work  was  discarded,  and  actual  work  in 
class  drill  used  in  its  place.  We  are  determined  not  to 
be  excelled  in  interest  and  in  work. 

W.  L.  Matthews.  Cu.  bap't. 
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- The  Township  Trustee  of  Pike  Township,  Ohio 

Co.,  runs  his  schools  twelve  months  in  the  year  with¬ 
out  levying  any  special  tax.  “How  does  he  do  it?’. 
This  is  the  way :  He  pays  his  teachers  fl.35  per  day. 
There’s  economy  for  you.  But  Polk  Township,  in  Mar¬ 
shall  county  can  beat  that.  He  pays  $1.20  per  day,  and 
the  teacher  does  not  “board  round  ”  either.  These  are 
probably  “hoop-pole  districts.’’  It  has  been  suggested 
that  these  officials  reduce  the  per  diem  to  $1.00,  and  run 
their  schools  fourteen  months  in  the  year.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  they  have  any  use  for  almanacs,  or  any 
“sich  newfangled  notions.”.  The  teachers  have  our 
sympathy.  Onr  advice  is,  “  emigrate.” 

- The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Indianap¬ 
olis  has  authorized  the  organization  of  a  Business  School 
in  connection  with  the  High  School;  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction  to  embrace  a  thorough  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  both  from 
copy  and  in  the  preparation  of  correct  bills,  notes,  re¬ 
ceipts.  agreements,  contracts,  deeds,  mortgages,  etc., 
etc.,  together  with  the  laws  governing  such  papers. 
The  time  for  completing  the  course  is  fixed  at  one  year, 
and  no  pupil  to  be  admitted  to  the  school  who  can  not 
pass  the  regular  examination  for  admission  to  the  High 
School.  Eli  B\  Brown,  Esq.,  formerly  of  tins  State,  but 
for  two  years  past  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Albany,  Mo.,  has  been  chosen  principal. 

- Asbuey  University  Number  of  students  in 

Preparatory  Department,  140;  in  college  proper,  215;  in 
all.  3C1 ;  66  of  those  in  college  classes  are  in  the  eclectic 
course,  (Irregulars).  Number  in  the  Senior  class,  35; 
number  of  ladies.  77 ;  of  these,  three  are  in  the  Senior 
class,  four  in  the  Junior,  two  in  the  Sophomore,  thirty- 
three  in  B’reshman,  and  thirty-five  in  Preparatory  and 
Irregular  classes.  In  a  note  received  a  few  days  since. 
President  Andrus  says.  “The  ladies  are  generally 
younger  than  the  gentlemen,  but  measure  up  well  with 
them  in  success.  We  do  not  see  any*  ditterence  in  ability' 
for  study,  even  in  the  abstract  work  of  the  recitation 
rooms.  The  experiment  of  co-education,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  tested  in  Asbury  University,  has  been  gratify- 
ingly  successful,  and  we  do  not  think  of  receding.” 


qualified.  The  pay  in  many  instances  is  not  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  work  performed,  yet  you  gefevery  cent 
which  the  State  has  for  you.  Competency  must  in  all 
cases  be  in  advance  of  compensation.  This  is  the  case 
in  teaching.  Qualification  in  teaching  must  precede 
compensation.  As  to  your  general  qualifications,  you 
should  be  able  to  answer  affirmatively  the  following 
questions : 

“Have  I  made  a  special  preparation  for  the  work? 
Ami  sincere  in  the  work,  pure-minded,  kind  and  affec¬ 
tionate.  zealous  for  my  cause,  patient  and  forbearing, 
cheerful  and  self-possessed,  punctual,  mindful  of  the 
flight  of  time,  a  good  citizen,  a  person  of  intellectual 
growth  and  culture?  Do  I  study  human  nature?  Do 
I  regard  my  reputation  ?  Last  and  best  of  all,  do- 1  love 
the  work  ? 

“  In  this  great  work  you  have  the  right  to  demand  the 
co-operation  of  patrons.  To  be  respected  by  the  schol¬ 
ars  as  well  as  the  parents.  To  receive  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  earnest  support  of  patrons,  when  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  your  duties.  To  enforce  obedience  to  all  just 
rules  and  regulations  of  your  school.  Last  of  all.  to 
have  order  and  respect  in  your  school,  or  hand  it  over 
to  some  one  who  can  do  the  work  more  successfully. 
Your  work  is  before  you.  Its  results  are  eternal.  Prove 
yourself  worthy.” 

- Indianapolis. — Salaries  of  teachers  elected  for 

the  school  year,  commencing  Sept.  8,  1873.  Fourteen 
additional  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  about  the  first 
or  middle  of  December,  The  general  average  of  salaries 
will  not  be  materially  changed  : 


•MALES. 

1  at  $2400 .  $2400 

4  “  1(!00 .  6400 

3  “  1200 .  3600 

2  “  1000 .  2000 

2  “  000 .  1800 

1  “  850 .  850 

13  “  . $17,050 

FEMALES. 

.-)  at  $1200  . $6,000 


- The  next  meeting  of  the  State  .4ssociatiou  will  be  I  1 

held  at  Indianapolis,  commencing  on  the  evening  of  the  i  - 
30th  of  December,  and  continuing  throughout  the  two  j 
succeeding  days.  I  ’ 

The  programme  will  be  published  in  our  next  num-  |  •* 
ber.  The  subjects  discussed  will  be  of  tlie  most  prac-  j 
tical  kind,  and  will  involve  principles  of  vital  import-  " 
ance  to  the  Scliools  of  the  State.  It  is  hoped  that  every  1 ' 
thinking  teacher  in  Indiana  will  be  present.  Our  city 
is  large  enimgh  to  hold  them  all.  1  h 

•  Superintendents  of  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  i 
should  endeavor  to  induce  their  Boards  to  continne  the  !  •  - 
salaries  of  those  teachers  who  wish  to  attend  the  meet-  i  1 


1100. 
1000.  . 
900. 
850. 

.  1,100 

.  2.000 

2,700 

850 

800. 

750. 

700. 

6.50. 

.fe  Af*R  .23..1 

■Wo . . 

•'  "  y,/-/ _  . 

. 3,200 

308.. 2,250 

...  7.700 

600. 

. y'  *:  " .  22,200 

.  4,9.50 

500. 

450 

.  5.400 

400. 

.  400 

ing.  Especially  should  ttiis  be  done  for  those  wliocome  1 
to  learn.  The  session  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  j 
profitable  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  State.  i 

- Supt.  W.  L.  Matthews,  of  Kosciusko  county,  has 

issued  a  circular  to  teachers,  some  portions  of  which  , 
will  be  of  general  interest  to  our  retiders.  He  says: 

“Each  year  our  school  work  is  expected  to  improve. 
The  work  is  a  laudable  one  and  cannot  be  postponed. 
The  person  who  is  to  do  this  work  should  be  thoroughly 


1J2  . $76,150 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

1  Music  Teacher  (male) . $1,500 

1  Writing  “  “  . .  1500 

1  Drawing  “  female) .  1000 

$4000 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers  $1336. 

“  “  female  ••  .  627. 
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0ttr  §ooh  §ahle. 

Thk  Christian  Union,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
readable  weeklies  in  the  United  States.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  editor.  Address.  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  publishers, 
27  Park  Place.  New  York. 

Thk  Nation,  an  i?idependent  but  thoroufthly  reliable 
political  paper.  The  Nation  is  published  weekly  at  $5 
per  annum,  clergymen,  $4.  Address,  the  Nation,  5 
Beeknian  street.  New  York. 

Thompson’s  Monthly  Leavks.  a  monthly  publication 

of  eight  pages  for  children  in  public  schools. 

We  are  a  good  deal  in'erested  in  Mr.  Tliompson's  j>lan 
of  work  as  presented  in  the  first  number  of  Monthly 
Leaves.  Our  readers  will  receive  a  proper  return  for 
an  investment  of  50  cents  for  a  year's  subscription.  Ad¬ 
dress,  L.  S.  Thompson.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Thk  Kindergarten  Messenger.— There  is  no  work 
intimately  or  remotely  connected  with  education  that 
more  deeply  concerns  us  than  that  to  be  derived  through 
the  properly  organized  Kindergarten.  We  shall  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  every  parent  knows  just  wliat  the 
Kindergarten  is.  and  desires  to  have  his  children 
subject  to  its  influence.  The  Messenger  is  a  monthly  of 
24  pages  devoted  exclusively  to  Kindergarten  culture; 
edited  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Miss  Peabod}'  has  given  her  time  for  many  years 
to  spreading  information  on  this  subject,  and  now  calls 
to  her  aid  a  periodical  that  every  parent  and  teacher 
will  be  Interested  in  reading.  We  w  ill  send  the  Edu¬ 
cationist  and  Messenger  one  year  for  $1.50.  The  price 
of  the  latter  is  one  dollar. 

The  School  Stage. — A  collection  of  Juvenile  Acting 

Plays,  by  W.  H.  Venable.  Wilson,  Hinkle  A  Co..  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. 

This  little  book  begins  with  an  introduction  contain¬ 
ing  many  hints  and  suggestions,  indispensable  for 
young  performers  and  useful  to  inexperienced  manag¬ 
ers  Following  this  are  twenty-seven  choi(-e  pla3S 
adapted  to  children  and  quite  young  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  The  dramatized  scenes  from  .lane  Eyre.  School 
Days  at  Rugby,  and  Miss  Alcott’s  Little  Women  are 
especially  attractive.  Those  wishing  plays  for  school 
exhibitions  or  home  tlieatricals,  will  lind  them  in  The 
School  Stage,  divested  of  all  unnecessary  rudeness,  very 
amusing,  and  not  a  few  of  them  conveying  profitable 
lessons. 

Physical  Geography  by  .Arnold  Guyot.  Sciibner. 

Armstrong  &  Co..  New  York,  and  Chicago. 

This  volume  closes  the  series  of  Prof.  Guyot's  geo¬ 
graphical  text-books.  We  have  read  it  through  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest  and  satisfaction.  It  is  a  fitting  cli¬ 
max  of  the  excellent  series  of  books  by  this  great 
author.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  first  preparing  a 
text  book  that  could  be  said  to  pre.sent  the  Science  of 
Geography.  The  present  volume  is  a  continuation  of 
the  plan  and  thought  of  the  lower  books,  as  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  analysis  of  it  will  show'.  It  is  divided  int(^ 
five  parts,  in  which  the  Earth  as  a  whole.  The  Land, 
The  Waters.  The  Atmosphere,  and  Life  upon  the  Earth 
are  successively  presented.  The  following  analysis  of 
Part  TI  will  illustrate  the  order  and  kiinl  of  topics  dis¬ 
cussed. 

1. — General  arrangement  of  masses.  2. — Horizontal 

forms  of  continents.  3. — Relief  forms  of  continents  in- 


j  eluding  plains,  plateaus,  mountains,  and  valleys.  4. — 
i  Structure  of  new  world  described.  5. — Structure  of 
Asia.  -  0. — Structure  of  Europe.  7. — btructure  of  Afri¬ 
ca  and  .Australia  - 8. — General  laws  of  continental  re¬ 
lief.  9. — Islands  cla.ssified — Formation  of  coral. 

Send  for  specimen  copies  to  Thomas  Charles,  care  of 
Hadlej'  Bros.,  Chicago. 

The  Science  of  Edi  caiion;  or.  Pedagogics  as  a  Sys¬ 
tem.  Translated  by  Anna  C.  Brackett,  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Karl  Rosenkranz.  Professor  of  Philo.sophy  at 
the  University  of  Ka-nigsberg. 

This  work  recommends  itself  to  the  thinking  student 
ot  Education  as  the  clearest  and  most  systematic  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  philosophy  of  Education.  Its  author,  who 
has  tilled  for  forty  j-ears  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Ka-nigsberg.  is.  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
term,  an  ecle<-tic.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
present  and  past  developments  in  Philosophj',  both  Ger¬ 
man  and  Greek,  he  has  done  very-  much  to  make  the 
deepest  insights  of  Hegel  and  Kant  accessible  to  the 
popular  reader.  Especially  in  classification  his  genius 
appears  to  best  advantage ;  the  learned  and  profound 
ii'or/k-  of  Professor  Schmidt  on  the  History  of  Pedagogics 
follows  the  scheme  of  division  and  classitication  .set 
forth  in  this  work  of  Rosenkranz.  It  is  not  voluminous, 
but  suggestive  in  its  minutest  details.  To  the  siudent 
of  Psychology  it  is  unusually  interesting,  as  exhibiting 
the  unfolding  of  the  st  iges  of  mind  in  connection  w  ith 
the  periods  of  life,  and,  besides  this,  a  more  complete 
sketch  of  the  national  development  of  tliese  stages  in 
the  historj'  of  the  world.  In  the  latter  respect,  it  forms 
an  outline  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

This  book  is  recominendt-d,  1  To  teachers  who  desire 
to  gain  an  Insight,  by  private  study,  into  the  principles 
underlying  their  profession.  2.  To  Normal  Schools  as 
a  text-book  on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Education, 
or  as  a  book  of  reference.  3.  To  the  private  student  of 
Sociolog}',  for  whom  it  will  po.«.sess  special  value  as  un¬ 
folding  the  principles  ot  social  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  in  History.  Price  pre-paid  by  mail,  cloth.  $1  50, 
paper,  $1.  Address  W.T.Ilarri.s.  Box  2398.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

•A  Manual  OF  Moral  Philosophy,  by  Andrew  P.  Pea¬ 
body,  of  Harvard  University.  Published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  A:  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  perusal  of  tliis  book  has  given  us  real  pleasure. 
It  is  just  the  book  for  the  senior  classes  of  our  High 
Schools.  The  follow  ing  notice  from  the  Literary  World 
is  a  pretty  fair  expression  of  our  own  impressions  of  the 
merits  of  the  work :  “  It  is  remarkable  for  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement,  clearness  of  statement  and  simplicity  of 
style.  In  the  pages  of  this  book,  the  study  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  ordinarily  distasteful  to  the  average  stu¬ 
dent,  becomes  a  real  pleasure.  We  have  read  the  work 
with  almost  unequalled  satisfaction,  and  found  that  its 
usefulness  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  sehool-pnpll. 
Under  the  author’s  intelligent  manipulation,  the  springs 
of  action  and  rules  of  human  conduct  become  distinct 
and  impressive;  and  one  is  conscidus  of  a  clarifying  of 
his  notions  of  duty  and  a  strengthening  of  his  moral 
sense.  Iteginning  with  a  definition  of  Action,  the  au¬ 
thor  di.scusses  its  springs  and  principles;  the  means  and 
sources  of  know'ledge  as  to  right  and  wrong ;  rights  and 
obligsitions ;  motive,  passion  and  habit;  virtue,  pru¬ 
dence.  justice,  fortitude,  order,  casuistry ;  and  closes  his 
work  w  ith  a  brief  review'  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
history  of  Moral  Plulosophy.  His  argument  in  favorof 


